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in part to the fear that Austria might break with Germany only to
become the vassal of Italy, but apprehensions on this score were
lightened by the improvement in Franco-Italian relations, which
made the prospect of an increase in Italian influence in Central
Europe much less distasteful to French minds than it had been in
the past.1 After the events of May 1933, when the friction between
Berlin and' Vienna reached a point at which a breach of diplomatic
relations might well have taken place, French opinion became
noticeably more friendly towards Austria, and by the middle of June
it was clear that the French Government had decided to give Dr.
Dollfuss's Government financial and moral support.   Dr. Dollfoss
- scored a personal triumph when he attended the opening of the
World Economic Conference in London in the second week of June,
and he was successful not only in securing promises of the early issue
of the international loan but also in obtaining support for his cam-
paign to encourage foreign travellers to visit his country. The picture
of gallant little Austria standing up to her bullying neighbour was
painted in glowing colours by the British Press, and the British
Government formally aligned themselves with the Governments of
France and Italy when Mr. Eden declared in the House of Commons
on the 21st June, 1933, that the Austrian Chancellor had the sym-
pathy of His Majesty's Government and of public opinion 'in his
efforts to establish the finances of Austria on a sound basis and to
maintain the authority and independence of the state3. The issue of
the international loan, which finally took place in August 1933,
greatly strengthened the Austrian Government's hands in dealing
with their political troubles, besides enabling them to make a real
advance towards the restoration of their finances.2

During the summer months there were rumours from time to time
that the Austrian Government were contemplating an appeal to the
League of Nations on the subject of Nazi propaganda. This course
was regarded with disfavour by the Great Powers, especially by
Italy, and by the beginning of August the alternative of diplomatic
intervention in Berlin was engaging attention in London, Paris and
Rome, and views were being exchanged as to what action the three
Governments could most usefully take. The Italian Government,
whose relations with the German Government were still compara-
tively cordial, had made friendly representations in Berlin before
the end of July, pointing out the bad impression which was being
created by the German Government's failure to put a stop to the

1 See the present volume, pp. 328-31, 35.0-1, above.
3 See pp. 421-5, above.